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Economic Crisis 

THE BEST that can be said for the future about Britain and 
Europe is that it is difficult. But that is what could have 
been said in 1940. The situation now is similar in many 
respects to the critical twelve months..after Dunkirk. In the 
first place, Britain could only save herself by extraordinary 
efforts. In the second place, she could only save herself and 
others by an implicit reliance upon certain world forces 
organising themselves around a given cause. That is precisely 
the situation now; only by efforts that involve the united will 


late 1 Her people are some 
of the poorest in the world and are not likely to be moved by 
the seeming poverty of others. World economic collapse, 
sooner or later, is one of the tenets of communism; it is prob- 
ably one of the most passionate faiths of the men of the 
In ccoscmic Gienster communiom comes into its 
own, and since Communist party is the strongest party 
m France and Italy, and the most virile party in other 


WEEK B 


_ or another, seems to be determined upon “fragmentation” 


Y WEEK 


The world, probably, at the beginning of this century, was 
more of a spiritual unity than it is at present. The British 
Raj in India was responsible for many unpleasant things, but 
at least it was responsible for holding a continent together in 
t the British have to 


stable factor. ill India give the world the first glimpse of a 
new possible use of force? The contending parties in India 
may threaten one another with civil war; they may stand in 
the place, as it were, of threatening and contending nations; 
the Indian Army may represent an international force, com- 
posed as it is of men from the different parties. If the army 
does enable India to make a comparatively transition 
from incipient civil war to a new form of stable 

can 


and the use of force. Force, in practice, 
will have been lifted to a new level of law and order. But 
that remains to be seen. It must be devoutly hoped that civil 
war will be avoided. That indeed would bring a new compli- 
cation into a complicated world order. 


be 
er, 
leave India is certain enough, but their absence may very well 1 
be felt by the Indians in no uncertain way. The fact is that be 
the world unity of the nineteenth century, that rested upon the w 
power British sea unity that, viewed 
of the nation can the effects of a grave economic crisis be m our day, provided an oasis of peace—is breaking up, and 1% 
warded off. That united effort is more likely to be forth- 2 8©W umity must be constructed. oe 
coming by the approach of Mr. Herbert a at Margate jadia’. Destiny— i 
k by the eneralities to 
to the By the time these notes are in print India probably will 
y a have chosen her destiny. The situation is dynamic in more vr 
the very real threat of possible European collapse. That than one. The plan that the Viceroy is taki | ie 
eat can be prevented primarily by American aid. In spite of with as hes it, 
various conjectures that aid seems to be necessary. It is to 
the interest of America to give it, as it was to her interest, ~ 
a eventually, to prevent the world being dominated by Hitler lenders, changed their mind upon an important issue. A 
There is still time for them to change it again, and still time 
and aft Ke Suc. question ot to now mates inte The 
was posed in Waster Ge American people will may still have to confonm to the Suid sealisies 
perceive the issues in time to see Europe through the next two of exalted end the 
or three years. Meanwhile, it is wise for Britain to collect all iF 
Tee her moral resources together again to save herself—and others i 
—through a critical time ahead. 
The World Situation 
The main challenge in the world situation comes from i 
Roll Russia. In every respect, save for ideology, Russia chooses » 
won Her economic 
—_ system is a thing apart, attempts to be completely self- 
. contained. Russia could see the rest of the world collapse and % 
Stull maintain, up to a point, her own position. World collaps e 
illuminating solution will have been found between the diffi- . 
to 
—And Britain’s if 
tO pive Wiese pattics their chance in a “revolutiona in which senting is is 
Situation”. This picture is probably exaggerated: it gives, no manner in which position of Britain completely _ 
" doubt, more logic to a faith than the faith holds. But that changed. Twelve months ago she was declared to be ' 
. and large, it represents the general Russian attitude in the quitting” India, or being the helpless spectator of the ie 
Present situation is little room for doubt. In face of | Otcaking-up” of an empire. Her funeral, in this respect, has | = 
threatened European collapse Russia can wait: she will wait already been held in certain quarters in America. The decision ne 
as long as she can. Britain and America cannot wait. In  Beitain to quit India has not been changed, indeed it has : - 
ctcemtcst of power it says much for the common sease of the been strengthened by recent events, but more and more have | 
Slaiesmen on sides that something in the way of recon- 
Is the should be welcomed imto the There es 
World “One”? can be little doubt of the feelings of attachment that this 
— will Woe Seneral emotional conclusion that the “world is one” country holds towards India. They are very real and deep. = 
mente t© be rectified if present trends work themscives out And a free India would most gladly be welcomed into partner- . 7 
manner they appear destined to do. India,in one form ship with a free group of nations. But Britain also is a free Peat 
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nation—a fact sometimes forgotten—and co-operation entails 
certain obligations. The obligation, for instance, of the free 
recognition of certain principles of coherence. This country’s 
moral position, for all its blemishes, grows stronger. So far 
from “breaking-up” an empire it is creating a new common- 
wealth of nations based upon the principle of freedom. Britain 
at the moment may be in difficulties in the economic sense, but 
she is still carrying through a most prodigious task of political 
statesmanship, the transformation of a nineteenth century 
empire to a stronger and more durable partnership of free 


nations, in which every nation gains in security and stature, | 


and none loses. It is at least a magnificent effort whatever 
comes of it. 


THE PILGRIMAGE—IV 
By Frank A. Bullock 


[Mr. Bullock, minister of Chapel Lane Chapel, Bradford, con- 


a the fourth article in our series under the above 
title. 

ALL that one can say is that the pilgrimage arose out of 
the urges of undeniable, essential, emotional and spiritual 
necessity. To stay within orthodoxy was impossible, and yet 
to abandon religion, or to attempt to maintain a lonely and 
isolated religious life was also a impossible. This 
account of these experiences is therefore written in a spirit of 


tradition, to whom frugality was no hardship and luxury no 
temptation. To these people the Bible contained the veritable 
of God, and so was continually read and pondered. 


of their religious 
salvation, the way 
from that narrow 
Thus at root, this 
fear, and thus all 
general Eterature, 
stirring in the world. 
far as deviated 
an alleged biblical 
As the exi 
mystery 
East, or 
religion 
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to revolt. The very affirmation of danger in other ways of 
thought provided a great fascination, urging one to explore, 
while the frustration in relation to art and literature became 
an intolerable restraint. An utterly unreal situation was created 
in which the temptation became overwhelming to say “Well, 
if one must choose between the straight and narrow way, 
even if it leads to eternal salvation, and the thrilling, living 
world of thought, beauty, poetry and all the rich dramatic 


apprehension of human life, even if it ends in what you call 


spiritual disaster, I will choose the broad and generous way 
of life be the consequences what they will”. So the unreal 
choice was made and for a’time one wandered in a kind of 
mental and emotional wilderness. For the time being the 
old world of religious values was lost, and the new world of 
wider life and thought seemed to be deprived of the light and 
inspiration of deep religious emotions. What stands out most 
clearly as of greatest significance in the recollection of that 
experience is this: that the break with the old religious way of 
belief did not come so much as the result of difficulty over any 
specific doctrine, but as the result of a deep feeling that the 
whole system of belief was utterly unreal because it was out 
of touch with the great vision and impulse of universal life. 


After a considerable period of wandering in this mental 
and emotional wilderness I came into touch with two fine 
Unitarian ministers, John MacDowal, of Bath, and Ambrose 
Blatchford, of Bristol, and immediately one felt the impact 
of the great liberal temper and spirit of these men and of the 
religious faith they represented. These men were not afraid of 
the world in which they lived. They were not afraid of the 
adventure of thought, nor of exploring the truth of other 
religions. They were not afraid of scientific discovery or 
philosophical speculation. Culture, art, literature and music 
were all part of their religion. Yet they had not abandoned 
the literature of the Bible, or denied the spiritual significance 
of Christ and Christianity. But the outstanding impression 


one received from further contacts with Unitarian thought in 


the writings of Stopford Brooke, James Martineau, Hamilton 
Thom and many other writers too numerous to mention, was 


To my mind, then and now, after over thirty years in 


in humanity, and in the reality of a spiritual kingdom and 


The matter of first importance in my experience of passing 
from orthodoxy to Unitarianism was the liberation of the 
heart and mind into a new attitude of freedom in which 
none of the deep and vital values of religion were surrendered, 
but rather given a universal context and meaning, and in 
which the whole realm of reality was opened out to ever 
new and growing religious interpretation. That this capacity 
for valuable interpretative religious thought is still virile in our 


| 


| 
profound gratitude for the realisation of deep religious 
impulses within a fellowship of free and kindred spirits, also 
in the hope that such an account of personal experience and 
the reflections to which it gives rise may be of some value, 
however small, to others who feel the same dissatisfactions 
and the same desire for religious fulfilment. 
The early circumstances of my life presented two great 
advantages. One, the surroundings of country village life in 
Somerset and Wiltshire with all the quiet and beauty of 
; nature so creative in its influence upon the growth of the  [xxRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRR 
: | were spent among people of intense religious interests, indeed 
to whom religion was the primary concern of life. In many of the existence of a real spiritual life deeply based upon a 
| ways they were great people, of modest means but with great _ living experience and interpretation of reality. Further, that 
independence of spirit expressed in a sturdy nonconformist within the religious community which they represented, the 
vision of truth apprehended to-day was not regarded as the 
| end but as the beginning of still greater revelation. To absorb 
the elements of their great living religious tradition was 
y il as grea as re) to be equipped for further explorations, wider adventures and 
| God. They had no awareness of its deep cultural value but dec Te 
regarded it only as necessary to the knowledge of salvation. 
Nevertheless long communion with this literature had its deep _the fe ip service O nitarian community, t 
cultural effects in giving emotional depth to their appre-  _ outstanding significance of our religious witness in the modem 
hension of life and in creating a certain beauty of simplicity world is not in a quarrel with orthodoxy, which is really 
in their speech and in their manners. Moreover, prayer was only a secondary and accidental matter, but in the main- 
for them a very real experience and a completely necessary _tenance of this great liberal religious attitude of faith in God, 
and natural expression of their emotional life. There were, 
obviously, great elements of beauty in all this which left 
indelible impressions upon the heart and mind; a sense of 
relationship with vaster ranges of life and reality than that 
manifested within the temporal order. Yet there was a deep 
shadow side to all this which led to frustration and revolt in 
the mind of youth. There was always the consciousness of 
narrowness of vision, and what was worse, a sharpness of 
uncharitable judgment. The world was evil and wicked in 
strong condemnation if they did not fit the narrow paticrn community was made abundantly clear in the recent publica- 
judices. There was only one way of tion by the General Assembly Commission on faith and 
orthodox belief, and all who deviated doctrine of the volume entitled A Free Religious Faith. 
y were in danger of eternal perdition. 
outlook upon life was dominated by unique as coming from a religious community. Not 
of thought was inhibited. As a only does this book reveal the wise interpretative conservation 
te Fo. EK of the abiding values of traditional Christianity, but far from 
ogre ane 6 adventure of ideas § cvading, it reaches out in all directions to embrace the 
in challenge of new knowledge and the modern world view. 
a from the standards of | And the significant thing about this modern expression of 
_ the fearlessness and freedom of our Unitarian and Free 
of other religious traditions, or the Christian faith is that we are able to sustain this advance 
: [ the deeper mystical aspects of We must persuade men and women that it is only in 2 
have mitigated the barren literalness _ religious apprehension of life, and in the fellowship and 
belicfs—all this and much more of the same order ai pe ES community that these fragile and 
. mas never so much as entered into the awareness of these mighty things of can be sustained and alive. {a 
religious people. Here then were all the clements which led and 
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of deadly fears and the insanities of greed, violence and 
destructive selfishness everywhere raging in the world, there 
is a great temptation to cast away our most generous hopes, to 
succumb to fear, to surrender our aspirations. To win through 
we shall do well to remember our own experience which re- 
veals that the strength of endurance arises from the experience 
of religion, for in the practice and experience of free religion 
we have learnt that hopes and aspirations are not shadowy 
insubstantial things, but the intimation of the everlasting will 
of God to the seeking soul of man. That is really where my 
pilgrimage ends. What was once the impulse and hope of 
youth, by the experience of life in the fellowship and service 
of a free religion have become the deep certainties of the soul. 
The light has not flickered out, but grown steadfast and clear. 
The master light of all my seeing. , | 


QUESTIONS OF RELIGION 
3 LAW OR GUIDANCE? 
By G. Randall Jones, B.D. 
“SHALL we believe in the Reign of Law, or in Divine 


Guidance?” That was how the question was put to me. Put 


like that, I cannot answer it. For it contains a half-hidden 
assumption which, in my judgment, ought not to be made. 
It assumes that there is some sort of inconsistency between 
“the Reign of Law” and “Divine Guidance”, so that we can 
accept one or the other of them, but not both. Whenever I 
come across one of these “either—or” propositions I look it 
straight in the face and say: “Get thee behind me, Satan.” 

The Reign of Law or Divine Guidance? What nonsense! 
God, the Holy Spirit, is working in the world today, guiding 
men into all truth, and His unchangeable laws are the channels 
along which His guidance flows. It isn’t a question of Law 
or Guidance; it is Law and Guidance. 

In olden days, before men knew anything about the Reign 
of Law in the Natural World, they believed very firmly in the 
Reign of Law in the Spiritual World. They thought that any- 
thing might happen in the Natural World—the sun might 
stand still, or the sea run dry, or a man-child be born of a 
virgin. But in the Spiritual Realm they were fully persuaded 
that there was law and order, and that you reaped what you 
sowed, and that your sin would find you out. 

Nowadays some of us seem to have turned this old idea 
topsy-turvy. As a result, we find people believing in the uni- 
formity and regularity of the laws of the physical universe, 
whilst fondly supposing that they can evade the laws of the 
spiritual universe. 

But a God who hears our prayers, and responds to our 
human needs, must be a God whom we can trust. That is 
to say, He must be a God whose laws operate with uniformity 
and regularity both in the spiritual realm and in the physical 
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to his sum should have been 16. It turned out to be a fraction 
less than 14. So Newton put the figure-covered sheet away, 
thinking that there was nothing in his idea after all, and it 
remained neglected in a drawer for thirteen years. Then a 
French scientist (Picard) devised a very accurate way of 
measuring a degree of the earth’s surface, and found it to be 
694 miles. Newton heard of this, and remembered his almost 
forgotten calculation, where he had taken a degree of the 
earth’s surface as 60 miles. He substituted the figure 694, 
and got the right answer, 16. Thus it was established that 
the force which kept the moon moving round the earth, and 
the earth moving round the sun, was the same as that which 
caused every movable body to fall towards the earth’s centre. 


When we think of that epoch-making discovery, we attri- 


bute it to the genius of Newton. But what is genius? I offer 
you a new definition: “Genius is an infinite capacity for 
responding to Divine Guidance.” When new truths are dis- 


covered, we think they are discovered because of human | 


ingenuity and human enterprise and human intelligence. But 
there is nothing on earth or in Heaven which forbids me to say 
that these discoveries are the results of Divine Guidance—a 
Guidance which operates by using human ingenuity and 


enterprise and intelligence as instruments for the leading of © 


men into fuller truth. 

This Guidance is operating here and now. It is not some- 
thing which enables us to evade the laws of the universe; 
rather, it is something which helps us to understand them and 
apply them to the needs of our age. 

God is the same yesterday, today, and for ever. But man 
is not the same. He struggles upwards, slowly evolving into 
something better, or slips backwards, slowly degenerating into 
something worse. The dawn of the Atomic Age finds him in 
what appears to be a pretty desperate situation, perched on 
the edge of a volcano. If he doesn’t look out, the eruption will 
overwhelm him and his civilisation. To meet this situation, 
he must learn to overcome the rivalries and half-concealed 
animosities which lead to war. He must break down the 
barriers which divide him from his fellows. He must learn to 
love his neighbour as himself. He must gain a larger 
ception of God—a conception so large that it impels him to 
regard all men as children of the same Heavenly Father, and 
therefore his brethren. 


But these are not new ideas. These are old truths—truths 


into which the Spirit guided men in the days of long ago. 
Perhaps we are too much inclined to think Divine Guidance 


name. 

“LOOK, STRANGER!’’ 

(More Extracts from a Diary) 

Apr. 1. At last I have secured the kind of shoes I want, 
after months of trying. Oh! this eternal going from shop to 
shop to ask for a thing you know they won’t have. I put 
my name down in the most likely shops, but hope deferred 
makes the heart sick. I suppose I have walked (in shoes 
ever more unroadworthy) into fifty, sixty, seventy shops, to 
repeat the same stereotyped patter: “I want a pair of brown 
calf, without toecaps, leather soles, size nine, broad fitting.” 
I have grown so tired of reciting my little piece before men 
and women, boys and gi 
and stupid; I wish there were some 
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as THOUELT meant GOd speaking directly and immediately to 
the individual soul, without any intermediary. God may speak | 
” thus on occasion, but it would appear that His more usual 
mode of utterance is through the lips of His servants—the 
prophets, the saints, the saviours: They, the Revealers of Pt 
Reality, have disclosed enough of the truth for our needs. By tr 
— responding to their teaching, we accept the fact of Divine a 
Here let me interrupt myself to sound a note of caution. Guidance, whether we call it by that name or by some other { 
I have referred to the spiritual realm and the physical realm f 
as though they were two separate and distinct realms. They _ 
can be separated in thought, but they cannot be separated in | 
practice. The physical realm is interpenetrated by the 
spiritual, and the Law of Love (which is a law of the spiritual P 
realm) finds its verification in deeds of love performed by 
human hands in the physical realm. We must be careful not | 
to press the distinction between “physical” and “spiritual” too Z 
far. I should be prepared to maintain that it is Divine 
Guidance which enables a scientist to discover some hitherto | 
unknown law of the natural world, just as it is Divine 
Guidance which enables a saint to perceive some hitherto 
unknown aspect of Spiritual Reality. 
_ But surely the scientist makes his discovery by using his 
intelligence. Of course he does. How does that affect the fae 
issue? Divine Guidance works in and through human intelli- wih 
gence, and if men wilfully refuse to use their God-given imcredulous superiority, sometimes with the Be 
: miclligence, they must not expect some magical substitute most ready assurances of help that I long to believe, but know , 
; (miscalled “Divine Guidance”) to deliver them from error. I must doubt; and at long last the much desired article at a 
God guides men into all truth according to the laws which He ——, from a cheerful, confident young man, who knew as ae 
has made; and though we are far from understanding all His soon as he heard my mouthing that he could satisfy my ie 
laws, we know enough to know that if we are to be led into all longing soul, although I told him straight away that I had no ae 
truth we must use our intelligence. hope. And back home the most anxious hunting of months e 
By way of illustration : when Newton was trying to prove meets with a distinctly qualified approval. ; -. 
the force which kept the moon in its orbit was the same as Apr. 2. Being in London, and in the right neighbourhood, : 
that which made the apple fall, he made elaborate calculations 1 attended a Company Annual Meeting. Try everything eo 
ric m the hope of showing that his idea was correct. The answer once. I was a moment late for a mecting timed to begin at ‘tha 


noon, but —— was already on his feet on the platform, 
supported by his directors. The audience consisted of 
some twenty men, all elderly, all small and all thin. The 
meeting adopted the report and balance sheet already circu- 
lated, the reappointment of directors due to retire but eligible 
for re-election was secured, the dividend for the year was 
declared, and the meeting came to an end. I looked at my 
watch. Eight minutes past twelve. How extraordinary! Are 
they all like this, I wondered. I made my way to the street, 
and saw —— and a fellow-director comfortably sliding away 
in a gorgeous, chauffeured Packard. An easy life; but I 
cannot object, for I believe in free enterprise. 

Apr. 6. In a few minutes of broadcasting, Hans Hotter sings 
poems of Goethe in settings by both Schubert and Wolf: 
Der Rattenfaenger, Wer nie sein Brot, and Prometheus. 
How moving the last, in its poetry and in its settings, par- 
ticularly Wolf’s. We sense the Titanic scorn of the betrayed 
Prometheus for the weak God, Zeus, whom he helped to 
enthrone, and believe that he can create a race of men in his 


‘passion and sorrow to birth. We can bear endless pains and 


miseries, as long as we haven’t to suffer the sense that all is 
meaningless. If the materialist aims at creating perfect 
happiness to the exclusion of all sorrow, he can create only a 
desert for the heart. Do not fear pain and sorrow: they are 
the truth of life. It is better to live in misery than to languish 
in perfection. 

Apr. 10. Not so long ago, when I took Clare to one of our 
better-known provincial museums, one of the assistants came 
up to me, and told me that he had been in the same form 
with me at school. He was a quiet, unobtrusive, peaceful 
boy, of no unusual distinction, as far as I remember. Some 


have now added Unitarian to their title. Elsewhere in this 
issue readers - acquaint themselves with the new objects 
of the League. note upon the change has been sent to us 
and will be printed next week. The Y.P.L. is vigorous and 
strong—and is oo stronger. All this has been accom- 
plished by voluntary effort, and reflects great credit upon the 
moving spirits in the League over the past two or three years. 
* * * * 

This column will be written as regularly as possible, 
according to space and news. It will not always be written 
by the same . Send us any interesting items of news 
that you might have and that will be of general interest. 

“INQUIRER. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ANTI-RUSSIAN TALK IN AMERICA 


if it were a land of freedom and happiness. 
The main attack on the Soviet régime comes, however, from 


BRS 


‘ 
} 
| 
' Sir,—In her interesting article on her visit to Boston, Miss 
Anne Holt makes a statement that requires careful consideration. 
7 : “There is an appalling amount of anti-Russian talk”, she says. These 
image, who, like him, will despise the traitor-God. words suggest that Miss Holt considers it wrong to express opinions 
Yes, despise God, hate God, revile God, but God will directed against the Soviet régime. If one believes it wrong to 
ail express such opinions, one must suppose that the régime is good 
and could only be attacked from low motives. There may, perhaps, 
| be those who dislike Russia only because they think that class- 
distinctions have been abolished there, and who would dislike it on 
| world, not even in Nazi Germany and certainly not in Czarist 
Russia, has liberty been crushed out of existence as it has been in 
the U.S.S.R. This crushing has involved the most terrible suffering 
of a countless multitude of innocent people. The liquidation of the 
| kulaks alone was one of the greatest mass-atrocities in human history. 
During hundreds of years and against almost insuperable odds, 
progressively-minded people built up a _ western 
civilisation, which, despite all its defects, stands as a monument to 
their lives of devotion. In this western civilisation there is a respect 
for justice, for tolerance, for kindness, for all the virtues that make 
life worth living for men, women and children as individuals. 
Unitarians have had an honoured place among those who have 
ii eve ves ve or 
~ exact antithesis to the totalitarian régime of the USSR. And now. 
danced > ding gaily » when brutal communism trenched 
He told me that he was very happy at that museum, and part of the world and threatens to spread still 
wanted to stay, despite more attractive prospects elsewhere. _ really wrong to denounce the evils of the Soviet 
A day or two ago, The Times mentioned that he had 
| been found in the grounds of the museum, so badly injured jee lost?—Yours, 
that he died shortly after. He had apparently walked through Oxford. 
a door on an upper floor that had nothing behind it. I THE FAITH OF A “RA 
reminded Clare of the happy ten minutes she had spent at Sm,—Surely Bertrand Russell receives some 
the museum, and then told in bogie 
believed in “kindly feeling “veracity” (not 
sadness, as well as of the joy, that they have to meet: and ‘uch adminions as: “I do not say ths will 
disguise is betrayal. I am very sad that such a nice fellow conjecture”: “I do not pretend to know there is 
has gone, and so sadly. my knowledge of the universe is too limited”: “I 
JULIAN. that this argument is conclusive . . .”: such 
“<“TOOKING ROUND” from the charge of being certain of his convictions, untroubled in 
conscience, or given to foolish dogmatising, in the name of science.— 
Mostly at Unitarian Affairs Yours, T. W. Snow. 
_ From all I hear the broadcast by Mr. P. M. Oliver in the the end 
The what was written in the note. Our correspondent’s quotations do 
difficulty : such a broadcast, > ister's pout not apply, and are not intended to apply, to such views as the 
| of view, is that inevitably, on such a subject, he is bound to following: “Most of us have been brought up to believe that the 
the job, at that and at other public occasions. It must be a_i, was discovered that the earth is not the centre of the universe. . . . 
great relicf and happiness to Mr. Oliver to know that he —_Even within the life of our own planct, man is only a brief interlude. 
pleased so many people for whom—by proxy—he spoke. - -- Man even if he does not commit scientific suicide, will I 
ultumately through failure of water or air or 
me. A service is to be broadcast from a Unitarian church Revelations were just as certain of the beginning and 
Sunday in August. The details fixed Recently would to answer inqui Secretary, 
a talk on the Hanna Benes Home for Children, in Praguc, Fitzwilliam Street, Two or three 
and by Unitarians in this I received a postcard from Pastor Walbaum telling me that 
founded supported by Unitarians in this country, was just received the first food and clothing parcels from 
written by the Rev. George Grieve, and broadcast five times Free Christians in Great Brita. All Very Lh Ege 
mecting of the Young People’s League. The young people Zone, Germany.—Yours. Diedrich | 
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4 MRS. J. GLYNNE DAVIES 


ON May 8 there passed away Edith Emma Drummond, beloved 
wife of the Rev. J. Glynne Davies, of Comber. A woman of great 
gifts of mind and character, combining intellectual ability with fine 
organising capacity, she had been the unfailing helpmeet and supporter 
of her husband through the twenty-eight years of his ministry at 
Comber, and was active in every department of that church’s life 
and institutions. 

She had an unrivalled knowledge of the Northern Ireland 
churches, and was ever ready to serve them by any means in her 
power. To the Ulster District Women’s League especially she 
rendered inestimable service, and it would be no exaggeration to say 
that it was in large measure her own creation. 

The war brought many additional demands upon her time and 
energy. She was active in innumerable good causes, many of them 
extending far beyond the boundaries of her own church and denom- 
ination. As Fellowship Secretary for the Ulster Women’s League she 
wrote; many hundreds of letters to our serving members, and 
despatched to them personally more than one hundred parcels. 

Her illness was a long and painful one, borne with amazing 
patience. She faced the prospect of oncoming death with wondrous 
serenity and courage. 
ane was to rest in the quict and ground at 


Comber 
UNITARIAN YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
LEAGUE 


Annual Meetings at Great Hucklow, May 17th—18th 


From many parts of the country, 150 young people 
converged on Great Hucklow this week-end. 


After tea on Saturday, the Rev. E. Basil Short, of 
Pendleton Branch, National President, the Meetings 
in the Holiday Home Dining Room. He stressed the 


The Committee will try to maintain four branches which are 

O maintain personal contact between regions, the 
National President has made four and the National Secretary 
13 special visits to regions. | 

costs moncy, and finance 


This, and forming new regi 
Committee’s extensive work 
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exchange holidays. I.R.F. news goes out monthly in British 
Unitarian Youth. Literature is exchanged with youth move- 
ments overseas, and the Y.P.L. will have 12 representatives 
at the 1947 I.R.F. Conference in Switzerland. Y.P.L. has 
also affiliated to the World Federation of Democratic Youth, 
and will have members and exhibits at the forthcoming World 
Youth Festival in Prague. 

The Camp Secretary, Miss Molly Furness, reminded 
members that they possessed a first-rate, well-equipped camp 
at Kinver, Stourbridge, of which more use might be made, 


even by the Northerners. 


All regions reported much hard work; there have been 
many Rallies, Work Parties, one Drama Festival, also much 
propaganda and branch activity. The reports did not hesitate 
to criticise any apathy or isolationism in their own members 
and districts. The difficulties encountered have only, it seems, 
increased the ue’s determination. A number of regions 
presented in the Y.P.L. party at the G.A. Meetings. 
The National President urged every region to secure repre- 
sentatives on the District Unitarian Unions in their areas. 

A redraft of the Constitution was next submitted to the 
meeting. The now became the “Unitarian” Young 
People’s League. A vociferous debate raged over the pro- 
posed new objects, which. were eventually accepted:— 

1. To bring the young people of the Unitarian churches into 
closer relationship with one another by uniting them in 
one federation. 


2. To member to be an active supporter of 


0 encourage every 

his church and its institutions. 

3. To advance a religion which unites reverence for the past 
with adventurous faith in the future. 


delegates from the Women’s and Men’s Leagues 
U.Y.P.L.’s co-operation im recruiting younger 


U.Y_P.L. Service took place in a 


The remaining innovations in the redraft were minor 

a time of renewed energy and effort, with a rebuilt organisa- _—_ changes in organisation. 

tion, looking to the future. The Roll Call revealed that 30 It was passed without a guillotine, and the meeting 

branches were represented, as well as individual members; adjourned for a Social. 

four branches were absent through commitments at their own Proceedings were resumed on Sunday morning with the 

churches and schools. re-election of the National Officers. Then the retiring Presi- 

There are now 1,250 members of Ty a dent installed the new President, Rev. I. L. Toseland, of 
age is rising, but branches must not fail to recruit Junior = Roton (Unity) Branch, and both expressed their belief that 
members straight from the Sunday Schools. a the UY PL. stood at the threshold of great events. 

Nine new branches have been formed, at Birminghan Then the following Resolution was put, discussed, ani 
(Moseley), Doncaster, Hindley, Hunslet, Mossley. Oldham. — carried, with some dissentients who voted in favour of a 
Nottingham, Sheffield (Unity), and Stand, bringing the total = stronger wording. 

» St) salen ang “That this Meeting regrets that it has not been possible 
to appoint a G.A. Youth Organiser, but believes that th: 
successful future development of youth work in the 
churches of the G.A. requires an effective Youth Com- 
mittee, and trusts that the Youth Commitice at present 
appointed will be allowed to function as a regular Depart- 
ment of the G.A.” 

has incurred £40 deficit on the year, and another £0 for the 

deficit is estimated for the year to come. Present sources members all three Leagues had a common aim. A repre- 

income are insufficient to meet this, and unless the G.A. is Gum Gun gave tem & 
willing to grant the Y.P.L. an annual budgetary allowance. Unitarian Youth in that country. 

an appeal will have to be launched among the branches. At 11 am. the Annual 

Although the Y.P.L. organisation is better than ever before crowded Old Chapel. 

Advisory Commission has been set up to conduct CALENDAR 
by the National Committee. This hes 
met 
fai and 6, Rev. D. Davis. 
Committee is concerned at the G.A.’s failure 
full-tme Youth Organiser, and that 
Committee has not met at all, and denomina- Accemscrom, Unitarian Free Oxford Sx, 20.45 and 6, Mr. |. 
is receiving little attention and no finance 4 UnswoaTH. 
the is ot lst being recognised in 
our efforts in - Soundorgan- are, Tam Uniarmn, Women’s League Service. 
Unsanan Yasdicy Wood Read, >. 
- Commitee as fch Mr. E. T_ Peace. 
work be an imicgral part of youth 
mot run by a2 scparatc organisation. Now. many & 
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BLACKPOOL, South Shore, Lytham Rd., 11 and 6.30, Supply. 

BoLTON, Bank St., 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. FRANCIS TERRY. 

BOLTON, Halliwell Rd., Free Ch., 10.45 and 6, Mr. Irwin Hopcson. 

BoLTON, Unity Ch., Deane Rd., 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. I. L. TOSELAND. 

BosTON (Lincs.), Spain Lane Unitarian Ch., 6.30, Rev. CHAs. SIMPSON. 

BOURNEMOUTH, Unitarian Ch., West Hill Rd., 11, Rev. Dr. G. K. BRown. 
F. A. BULLOCK. 


CHARDS. 
Dampiet St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. G. 


OPPING. 
BripporT, Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. RANDALL JONES. 
BRIGHTON, Christ Ch., Un., New Rd., i: » 6.30, Rev. F. M. Rype. 


Oakfield ‘ 
BuRNLEY, Unitarian Ch., Trafalgar St., 6, Rev. J. Horace SHorr. 

ST. 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. 
CAMBRIDGE, Memorial Ch., Emmanuel Rd., 11 and 6, Rev. H. STEWART 


CARTER. 
CarpirF, The West Grove Un. Ch., 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. T. Putin. 
CarListz, Un. Ch., Lorne St., 2.30, Junior ; 6.30, Rev. W. 


CARTER. 
CuaTHaAM, Unitarian Ch., Hamond Hill, 6.30, Mr. C. H. Coxe. 
CHELTENHAM, Bayshill Un. Ch., 11, Study Service, 6.30, Rev. BARBARA 
THOMAS. 


Cuester, Matthew Henry’s Ch., 11 and 6.30, Rev. R. H. WILLIAMSON. 
CHESTERFIELD, Elder Yard Chapel, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. D. W. Rogpson. 
. E. Giyn-Evans. 


6.30, ——. 
ellesley Rd., 11, Mr. A. B. DowNING. 


MAIDSTONE, 
/Mancuester, Un. Ch., Chapel Lane, 
MANCHESTER, Cross 


Mosstey, Christian Church, 
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Lonpon, Forest Gate, Upton Lane, 11 and 6.15, Mr. M. SWAINSTON. 
— Golders Green, Hoop » Ir and 6.30, Dr. STEPHENS 
PINKS. 


LONDON, » New Gravel Pit 6.30, Rev. W. 
DON, Hackney Ch., Chatham Place, 6.30, 


ete ene, Rosslyn Hill, 11, Rev. G. E. HALE, 6.30, Rev. 

. W. DuMBLE. 

Lonpon, Highgate Hill, Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. G. J. G. GRiEvE. _ 

LONDON, ioe, Unity Church, Upper Street, Preston Hall, 7, Rev. 
JOHN HINKINs. 

Lonpon, Ilford, High Rd., 6.30, Rev. G. J. G. Grieve. 

Lonpon, Kilburn, Unitarian Chr. Ch., Quex Rd., 11 and 7, Mr. 
Victor Fox. 

— N, Lewisham, Unitarian Church, High St., 11, Rev. BERTRAM 

ISTER. 


LONDON, Leytonstone, Lea Bridge Rd., Knotts Green, 6-3» —. 
Lonpon, Mansford St. Ch., Bethnal Green, 6.30, Rev. G. E. HALE. 
LONDON, Newington Green, Unitarian Ch., 6.30, Miss M. GRIFFITHS. 
LONDON, Richmond Free Ch., Ormond Rd., 11, Miss H. K. Watts. 
LONDON, Rhy! St., Kentish Town, 6.30, Rev. GoRDON BEVERLEY. 
LONDON, La Unitarian Ch., 11.30, Children’s Church, 6.30, Rev. 


itari » at Highgate Hill Uni 
6, 1st and 3rd Sundays. June 15, Rev. T. L. Jones. | 
» Wood Green, Unity Ch., Newnham Rd., 6.30, Rev. F. 


HANKINSON. 
LONDON, Woolwich, Service 
LyTHAM St. ANNES Rd., 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Henpert CrRaBTRes. 
MACCLESFIELD, King Edward St., 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. H. Lismme 
Unit Market B ildi S ly. 
Street Chapel, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. H. 
Failsworth, Dob Lane 10.45 and 6.30, " 
Hyde Rd., 10.45 30, 
S. Sat. 


5 and 6.30, Rev. GoRDON CLARKE. 
Coen Lane. 6.30, Rev. E. Basi 


SHORT. 
Mancnester, Platt Ch., Rusholme, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Pirer. 
Chapel, Whitefield, 


10.45, Rev. H. CHEETHAM. 
Rd., Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 6. 
Mancuester, Wythenshawe, Un. Ch., Brownley Rd, 6.30, 


Old Meeting 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. KennerH 


Cross Rev. C. G. Toonz. 
Rd, 10.45 and 6, Rev. W. 


NANTWICH, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. Hemserr Bamnes. 
Seaffs, Unitarian Old Mecting House, 6.30, Rev. W. J. 
McELDOWNEY. 


Newron Agsor, Albany St.. 6.30, Rev. C. G. Toonz. 
NoaTHampton, Ketecring Rd. 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Mouss. 


Nogwics, Rev. L. Mason. 


Kaught’s Hill, 10.30 and 6, Rev. F. D. 


Rev. 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. H. 


Kems.ey. 
Poose, Unitarian Church, Hill 6.30, Rev. A. R. 
6.30, Mr. J. B. Srumces. 
Paesros, Unitarian Church 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. W. 


Our Father, 10. 
Rd. 11, 

ch, 
my Ch. Crookmoor 


10.30, Rev. H. W. 
Rd. 11, 3 and 630, Rev. J. A 


hen 


MANSFIELD. ing House, Twinn. 
MexponouGn, Free Christian Ch., 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. E. A. Davies. 


lo.W., Un Ch, High St, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. R 


>t 


~ 
- 


~ 


. 


7 
tish 
ve- 
has 
th, 
orld | 
RIDGWATER, Christ Ch., 
ded 4 
amp 
ade, 
een 
uch 
tate 
bers 

LonpDoN, Theistic Ch., 1 Grosvenor Pl., 11, Rev. Helen PHiuirs. 

LonpoN, Wandsworth, Un. Ch., East Hill, 11, Rev. WaLTer M. Lone. 
¥ 
Cork, Prince’s St., 11.30 and (occ.) 7, Rt. Rev. W. A. WEATHERALL. ia 
Cosetey, Staffs. Old Mecting House, Old Mecting Rd., 11 and 6.30, a 

CovENTRY, II, "5 

Crewe, Free Christian Beech St., 6.30, Rev. GRACE MEWHORT. . 

Free Christian Ch., 

Crorpon, Free Christian Ch., 5 

Dean Row, 10.45, STYAL, 6, Rev. E. E. 

DexTon, Wilton St. Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Joun Crort. ie 

Old Meeting House, 10.45, Rev. F. M. Rype. 

ARKINSON. 

Geum, Wer, 32. and 7.30, Rev. E. Hicxs. MANCHESTER, Monton Ch., Eccles, 1 

DupLEY, 23 and 6.30, Supety. MANCHESTER, Unitarian, 
DuxinFieLD, Old Chapel, Chapel Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. S. P. 3 

Dunpez Un. Ch., Constitution Rd., 11 and 6.30, Rev. WHITFORD. 

Evesuam, Oat St. Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Parestriey 
GanssonoucH, Unitarian Ch., Trinity St., 6, Rev. W. R. CLarx-Lewis. - ti 

Giascow, Ross St., Unitarian Ch., 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER Rem. 

Gioucestgr, Barton "Ch, 6.30, . B. L. Gouianp. 
Guuprorp, Ward Surect 11-15, Rev. Amruurm Peacock. 

Hae Hale Barns, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. E. A. Lear. : 

Hauirax, End, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. A. Exusor Peasron. SE 

Hastines, Free Ch, South Terrace, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Dexaicn 

Great Mr, Baines Lanc, 11 and 6, Rev. J. Goxpox Davies, Newrorr, 

10.45 and 6.30, Rev. T. BUCKLEY. 

the - JONES. % 
HoiLywoon, 11 and 6.30, Rev. T. A. Goxrox. 

Picrwilliam Suect, 11, 

Huu, Park St. Church (Unitarian), 6.30, Rev. R. Paawarsox. Ovpuam, Lord St. Ch., 10.45, 2.30 and 6.30, Rev. KEXNETH SHERRATT. ; 

Howser, Uniterion Cleurch, Joocph St. 6.30, Air. A. G. 

Old Mecting, East St.. 11 and 6.30. Rev. W. Papmam, Nazarcth Un. Ch, 

Unitarian Ch., Friars St, 11, Mr. Kexcway. Jongs. 

Masket Place Chapel, 11 and 6.30. Rev. E. W. Deaxnc Lane Cuaret, ncar Wigan, 4 
Kurtsromm, Brook St. Chapel, 11 and 6. Rev. Sramzey Mossor. 

St. St: 20.30 and 630, Rev. Lor Hatt 
Hall, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. E. Pesce. 

30, Dr. A. S. Hants.. The Mecting House, 1st and 3rd Sundays, 11, Dr. J. 

Lacs. Unmarian Church. Lame, 11 and 6.30. Rev. J. Crem. Fiower. Other Sundays, 6.30. 

Vasente Hell, Germon Walk, 11, Mr. R. W.Sosecex. Rocemaue, Bisckwater St, 10.30 and 6, Rev. E. D. Daviess. 
Lewes, and 6.30, Rev. C. Bamrerr. 

Ch. of Toxscth, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. 
St. x5 and 630, Srexcex and 6.30, Rev. G S_ 

and 630, Rev. 11 and 6.30, Rev. A Lewss. 
6. Rev. Ware M Lows High Sureet, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Constance a 
Sanall and Seumfeed Se. Ch. 6. Rev. A Loo 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY APPEAL FUND 


oo or organise an effort. 
H. B. Moore, 18 Grange Avenue, Hale, Altrincham, Cheshire. 


Still required £19,898 


Send a donati 


Total to May 17th £80,101 16s. 7d. 


wing 


We have good stocks of the 


The Editor of THE INQUIRER, the Rev. E. G. Lee, will give 


three Lecture-Sermons on “The Christian Faith—A Unitarian 
_ Interpretation” at the meeting place of the Brixton Congrega- 


UNITARIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


tion, 5 Killieser Avenue, S.W.2. The services will begin at 
6.30 p.m., and will be held on Sundays, June 8th, 1 


subject of the first Lecture-Sermon is, “The 


Visitors heartily invited. 


follo 


HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
PRAISE 


2s. 6d. By post 3s. 
3s. 6d. By post 4s. 1d. 
Is. 3d. By post Is. 6d. 


HYMNS OF WORSHIP TUNE BOOK 


14. 


3 p.M., TuespDaY, JuNE 10, 1947. | 


PUBLIC MEETING 
Speaker: Rev. F. KEnwortny, M.A., B.D. 
Subject: “William Probert, 1790-1870: Country Parson.” 


at The Unitarian College, Daisy Bank Road, Victoria Park, 


MUSICAL RESPONSES TO ORDERS OF WORSHIP | 


Is. 6d. By post Is. 8d. 


All interested are cordially invited to attend 


Send your orders to 


The Lindsey Press, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 


GLOSSOP, SATURDAY, JUNE 14 
(bring own food, tea provided) 
M/R. 


RALLY AT 
Further details: Local Secretary, F. Hatt, 16 Fitzalan Street, Glossop, 


or General Secretary, G. E. Hmpert, 23 John Street, 


BLACKBOYS, SUSSEX 


ROYHILL HOLIDAY CENTRE 


at 3 pm. Fitzalan Street Church 


yor 


(Under direction of Universalist Church) | 
ideal for all in quest of quiet and restful holidays. 93 acres: beautiful 


surroundings. Good food. Comfortable rooms. Splendid fellowship. 


Royhill, Blackboys, 


Write: Rev. Arthur Peacock, 
Sussex 


Charge, 3 guineas per week. 


—_ & 


= 
| 
| 
@ ORDBRS OF WORSHIP 
7, j 2s. By post 2s. 4d. 
| 
| 
MEN’S LEAGUE 
| SILVER WEDDING 
Grevier-Carter—On June 3, 1922, at Wandsworth, by the Rev. 
Sydenham, S.E.26. 
DEATH 
«SCROLLSorHONOUR | of 
for Churches, Colleges Rev. R. H. 
School Chapels, — 
Bookict illustrating many 
words of proposed 
scrnipuca names August Willing to domestic 
| size sketch and estimate. asked but week-ends free. Refesences exchanged. to: Miss 
Ingrid Akselsson, chez Madame Darier, 17 Rue Toepfier, Geneva. 
6. Maile & Son, 10. BROAD CONGREGATION.—Sccretary is nos 
Scalpeors and Clurch LONDON, N.W.1 Mr. D. Jones, BA. 147 Fairbridge Road, London, N_19. 
Portland and 6.30, Rev. E. H. AUSTRALIA 
Apecame, Un. Christian Ch., Wakefield Sx, 11 and 7, Rev. Baowx 
Rev. A. J. Pesta, Hon. Miniecr, R. H. 
6.30, Rev. 11 Phone: W. 2875. 
Rev. Base. New South Wales, Church, 15 Francis St, 
6.30, Rev. Hamey Park, 7-15, Rev. Coum: Ganson. 
55 CANADA 
of the Messiah, Sherbrooke Si. West and Simpson 
jaws Rev. W. P. 
Ponscaby and 7, Mc. K. 
EE 
SOUTH AFRICA 
Hout Suscet, and 7, Rev. D. S. 
THE REV. |. PRESTWICH ROSLING 
ty 
Primed Tet Leadon, and Tee Pauses Co, 


